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NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM ; 
OR MANKIND ONE BODY. 





DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


GEORGE 
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BY REV. 


LANATUS’ FABLE OF THE BELLY AND THE -MEMBERS. 


When, in the days of early Rome, the plebeians, in their 
first great rupture with the patricians, angrily seceded to 
the Sacred Mount, the venerable and patriotic Menenius 
Agrippa Lanatus, himself a worthy patrician, effected a 
reconciliation by his famous apologue of the Belly and the 
Members, as follows : 

‘¢In olden times, when every Member of the body 
could think for itself, and each had a separate will of its 
own, they all, with one consent, resolved to revolt against 
the Belly. They knew no reason, they said, why they 
should toil from morning to night in its service, while the 
Belly lay at its ease in the midst of all, and indolently 
grew fat upon their labors. Accordingly, they agreed to 
support it no more. ‘The feet vowed they would carry it 
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no longer; the hands that they would do no more work ; 
the teeth that they would not chew another morsel of 
meat, even were it placed between them. Thus resolved, 
the Members for a time showed their spirit and kept their 
resolution. But they soon found that, instead of mortify- 
ing the Belly, they only reduced themselves to the last 
degree of emaciation.” 


ST. PAUL’S ANALOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


More than five hundred years afterwards, another 
Roman citizen, seeking to reconcile factions which were 
rending a certain community in Corinth, and perhaps 
remembering the apologue of old Lanatus, wrote as fol- 
lows: 

‘** As the body is one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of the body, being many, are one body; so 
also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free ; 
and were all made to drink of one Spirit. For the body 
is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, 
Because I am not the hand, I am not of the body; it is 
not therefore not of the body. And if the ear shall say, 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; it is not 
therefore not of the body. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? Ifthe whole were hearing, where 
were the smelling? But now hath God set the members 
each one of them in the body, even as it pleased him. 
And if they were all one member, where were the body? 
But now they are many members, but one body. And 
the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee ; 
or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Nay, much rather, those members of the body which seem 
to be more feeble are necessary; and those parts of the 
body, which we think to be less honorable, upon these we 
bestow more abundant honor; and our uncomely parts 
have more abundant comeliness; whereas our comely 
parts have no need ; but God tempered the body together, 
giving more abundant honor to that part which lacked ; 
that there should be no schism (rent, dismemberment) in 
the body; but that the members should have the same 
care for one another. And whether one member suffereth, 
all the members suffer with it; or one member is honored, 
all the members rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and several members thereof (members each in his 


part).”” 1 Cor. 12: 12-27. 
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THE BODY A SYMBOL OF MANKIND. 


But while the Roman Lanatus applied his analogy of 
the body only to the Roman State, I think we are justi- 
fied in applying it to that mightier State or Body which 
we call Mankind. Not, of course, that this bodily con- 
ception of Mankind is literally true ; not as though it were 
really a physiological structure, having corporal organs. 
But it is ideally true. And ideas are often the truest of 
things. As the human body is a single organism, con- 
sisting of many different organs and functions, balanced 
in common counterpoise, and working in mutual interac- 
tion; so Mankind is a single moral organism, in like 
manner consisting of many diversities, balanced in similar 
counterpoise, and working in similar interaction. In 
other words, the relation of nationalism to international- 
ism is the relation of the members to the body. It is 
Christianity’s positive, majestic contribution to Sociology, 
or the Philosophy of Society. For it is only when we con- 
ceive mankind as one colossal body, having all its organs 
in co-ordination and all its functions in reciprocal action, 
that we can truly grasp this mighty word—SOCIETY. 
It is a sublime conception; which shall yet, by God’s 
grace, dominate humanity. Let me go somewhat into 
detail. 


‘“‘ BopY ” IMPLIES DIVERSE ‘‘ MEMBERS.” 


On the one hand, the term ‘* body” itself implies ‘‘mem- 
bers.” And ‘*members” imply specific functions. 
Accordingly, in the one great nation of Mankind, the in- 
dividuality of the component nations is still preserved. 
For each nation—oh, that all the nations understood 
it!—is charged with its own divine mission. Viewed in 
this light, each nation is, for the moment, a single person. 
Recall how Jehovah, in proclaiming his Ten Command- 
ments, addressed the millions of Israel as a single per- 
sonality or one corporate unity, saying: ‘* I am Jehovah 
thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage.”” The Jews, surveyed as indi- 
viduals, were mauy Israelites: the Jews, surveyed as a 
nation of individuals, were one Israel. But Israel was 
not the only nation that is a person. Every nation, 
worthy of the name of nation, is also a person, having at 
least some of the attributes of personality; that is, each 
nation has its own idiosyncrasies. Recall, for example, 
Egptian seriousness; Hebrew devoutness; Greek cul- 
ture; Roman jurisprudence ; Gothic impetuosity ; Italian 
estheticism; Chinese conservatism; Japanese  flexi- 
bility ; Indian (Asiatic) mysticism; Indian (American) 
nomadism; African docility; Scandinavian valor; 
Ruasian persistence ; Swiss federalism ; Spanish dignity ; 
French savoir-faire; German philosophism; English 
indomitableness; Scotch shrewdness; Irish humor; 
Welsh eloquence ; Canadian thrift; American versatility. 
Each nation has its own rdle definitely assigned it in the 
great drama of Mankind. What an insight into the 
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philosophy of history the great missionary Apostle gives 
us when, addressing the proud autochthones of the Are- 
opagus, he announced : 

‘*God made of one (blood, nature) every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 


habitation.” Acts 17: 26. 
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‘¢ MEMBERS ” IMPLY A COMMON “ BODY.” 


On the other hand, the term ‘*‘ members ” itself implies 
a common ‘‘ body.” If they were all one member, where 
were the body? But now they are many members, but 
one body. Accordingly, while it is true that each nation 
has its own individual mission, it is also true that all the 
nations constitute one common Nation, namely, the one 
august body of mankind, the one sublime corpus or cor- 
poration of the human race ; whereof each nation is, so to 
speak, a component member, and each individual a 
specific organ, having its own definite function to dis- 
charge in the one organism of Humanity. In other words, 
each nation, in simple virtue of its own existence asa 
nation, is also strictly international: being a corporate 
member of the one divinely incorporated Society of Man- 
kind ; so that its relation to its fellow-nations is a relation, 
not of hostile competition, but of integral co-operation. 
Precisely here, my countrymen, is one of the rich provi- 
dential meanings of that sublime event in the history of 
Mankind which our Columbian Exposition is here com- 
memorating. For it is the rare felicity of America in 
virtue of our geographical isolation, being laved on both 
coasts by mighty oceans, and also in virtue of our politi- 
cal isolation, being free from what Jefferson called ‘‘ en- 
tangling alliances’ with foreign nations, that we occupy 
the vantage ground of being, to large extent, the: neutral 
territory of the nations, and therefore the natural mediator 
for the peoples. It is the majestic possibility of America, 
that, looking toward the Northern Aurora, she can, as it 
were, extend her right hand across the Atlantic, and her 
left hand across the Pacific, and speak peace to the trans- 
oceanic races; or, as George Canning. in his ‘‘ King’s 
Message,”’ says:—‘‘ I called the New World into exist- 
ence to redress: the balance of the Old.” But America 
can never realize this magnificent prerogative until she 
distinctly conceives herself as being not only national, 
but also international ; not only as one great nation among 
other great nations, but also as a corporate, organic mem- 
ber of a still vaster Nation, even the body politic of 
Humanity, the corporation of Humankind. Now the dis- 
covery of America, by opening the two great oceans of 
Atlantic and Pacific for common transit and intercourse 
and property, made the two hemispheres complemental, 
rounding the.angles of the nations into the one globe of 
Mankind ; thus realizing the Pauline conception of mak- 
ing of the old twain the one new man in Christ. In fine, 
we shall never get beyond St. Paul’s fundamental concep- 
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tion of the ideal Society, to wit, this: ‘*‘ WE ARE MEM- 
BERS ONE OF ANOTHER.” Accordingly, what man- 
kind needs is the sense of what our French brothers call 
esprit de corps. And this esprit de corps, this sense of 
mankind comes to mankind only through the avenue 
and in the sphere of the Christian incarnation, or the em- 
bodiment of God in Jesus of Nazareth. 


WAR IS SOCIAL SELF-MAIMING. 


And now let me apply this sublime idea of international 
life or corporate mankind to that frequent and sad viola- 
tion of it, namely, war. For, from what I have said con- 
cerning the bodily organism as the divine ideal of the one 
organic humanity, it follows that all war is social self- 
maiming. Indeed, it is just because we persist in con- 
ceiving society as a mechanical organization, like Hobbes’ 
‘* Leviathan,” rather than as a natural organism, like 
the human body, that we also persist in resorting to me- 
chanical methods like war, rather than to natural methods 
like peace, for settling human quarrels. In fact, war is 
the culminating instance of what St. Paul calls a ‘* schism 
in the body ;” that is, rending asunder human society, or 
dismemberment of mankind. 


PAST WARS SOMETIMES RELATIVELY RIGHT. 


I would speak advisedly and justly. Devoutly believ- 
ing as I do in the Bible, I must admit that, in the inscru- 
table counsels of the Eternal, even war has had its divine 
office ; as, for example, when Jehovah used it as his min- 
ister of doom against the Canaanites. For aught I know, 
even heathen Attila himself was rightly named ‘‘The 
Scourge of God.”” No doubt there is a sense in which it 
is true that the instinct of self-defence is divinely im- 
planted. But self-defence, at least physical, is not one 
of the ordinary conditions of society ; it is an exceptional 
emergency; and it is manifestly absurd to deduce a rule 
from an exception. 


GOD’S GOVERNMENT PROGRESSIVE. 


Besides, we are living under the government of 
Almighty God. One of the fundamental principles of 
that government is progress. Accordingly, what may 
have been relatively right in the past may be absolutely 
wrong in the future. For we must distinguish between 
absolute truth, or truth as it exists unconditionally in the 
infinite mind, and relative truth, or truth as it appears to 
our finite minds, now under this set of conditions, now 
under that set. In other words, God, in revealing him- 
self to men, has been pleased to use the law of adapta- 
tion; or, as the philosophers say, ‘‘ the law of economy 
of action.” For example :— Christ, in his doctrine of 
divorce, admitted that Moses allowed his countrymen a 
bill of divorcement for other causes than the cause which 
Christ himself specifies; but he immediately adds that 
Moses allowed divorcement because of his countrymen’s 
‘* hardness of heart ;” that is, because of that moral ob- 
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tuseness into which they had sunk as one of the sad results 
of their long servitude in polygamous Egypt; but it was 
not so in the beginning; in Eden’s primal estate no pro- 
vision was made for divorce. And as it was with divorce, 
so it was with polygamy, slavery, retaliation, war: ‘+ In 
the generations gone by God suffered all the nations to 
walk in their own ways; those being times of ignorance 
which God winked at, overlooked.” 


FUTURE WARS ABSOLUTELY WRONG. 


But now the times of knowledge have come. God, 
who in former times spoke to the fathers through the 
prophets, now speaks to us in his Son. That Son com- 
mands us, not from the wrathful heights of Sinai, but 
from the peaceful heights of Calvary. Moses said :— 
‘‘Eye for eye, life for life.” Jesus says:—‘‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink.” 
And Jesus is gaining on Moses. Even within the com- 
paratively short time since our own desolating strife 
ceased, the conceptions of men concerning mankind have 
wonderfully cleared and broadened; the great problem 
of Sociology itself has come conspicuously to the very 
front of human thinking. In fact, this great problem is 
no longer a local problem concerning societies or men; it 
is henceforth a universal problem concerning Society or 
Man. We are beginning to see that war of whatever 
kind, foreign as well as civic, is suicidal as well as mur- 
derous, It is as though the members should again revolt 
against the belly, or the foot should kick against the eye, 
or the right hand amputate the left. In fact, it is war 
which is the real stupidity; it is peace which is the real 
sagacity. The time is fast passing by when thoughtful 
men will any longer cherish the sentimental tradition and 
barbarous fancy that a question of national honor or in- 
ternational right can really be settled by an appeal to gun- 
nery, however elaborate. If we were materialists, and 
really believed that the national honor consists in a 
peculiarly deft arrangement of molecules, then we might 
consistently defend the national honor by a molecular ap- 
peal. In fact, brute force is the animal’s standard of 
ethics. As good Isaac Watts, in lines more remarkable 
for accuracy of observation than for accuracy of theology, 
naively sings : 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For ’tis their nature too.” 


But, if we believe that right and honor and truth are in 
their nature spiritual, not carnal, then let the weapons of 
our warfare be also spiritual, not carnal ; so shall we become 
mighty before God to the casting down of strongholds. 


DIVINE SUMMONS TO DISARMAMENT. 


Here, then, I take my stand as a Christian man. 


Solemnly believing that the policy of my Divine Master 
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is a policy of peace, I as solemnly believe that my 
Divine Master is summoning earth’s nations to a 
policy of disarmament. How they shall effect this 
disarmament — whether suddenly or gradually, whether 
separately or simultaneously —I do not presume to 
assert. But I do presume to assert, unhesitatingly 
and unqualifiedly, that the time has come when the 
nations should commit themselves openly to the pol- 
icy of disarmament. I remember, indeed, that George 
Washington declared before Congress that ‘‘ to be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace.” Allow me, however, to submit, as I 
do most humbly, whether, in this late age of Christendom, 
the converse of Washington’s maxim is not even truer :— 
To prepare for peace by disarming is the most effectual means 
of preventing war. Nor is this suggestion novel ; so long 
ago as 1798, Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, proposed the establishment of a Peace 
Department which should be co-ordinate with the Army 
and Navy Departments. Iam well aware of the gravity 
of the problem. I believe that we still need a body of 
armed men who shall serve, if you please, as our National 
Police on land and sea. But let us be peacefully content 
with calling it our police department instead of vaunting 
it as our military armament, ready to accept, and, if 
need be, offer martial challenge. Of course, many will 
call me an idealist. But ideals have ever been the uplift- 
ing forces for humanity. The visionary of to-day is the 
conqueror of to-morrow. 


AMERICA’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Meanwhile, if I had the ear of my beloved Country, I 
would venture to offer this suggestion :—Let our Ameri- 
can nation propose to our brother nations to disarm; sub- 
stituting arbitration, or some other pacific policy, for 
armament. I feel sure that all of us, whether Republi- 
cans or Democrats, whether natives or immigrants, will 
agree that, if there is on earth a nation that can afford to 
disarm and be known as the great peace-people, it is the 
American nation; for our fortunes do not vibrate in the 
oscillating balance of European powers. We are strong 
enough, and ought to be brave enough, to say to our 
brother nations of Mankind: 

We believe that war is a foolish and wicked policy. Let 
us disarm, referring our disputes, not to the bloody decisions 
of capricious war but to the peaceful arbitrament of Chris- 
tian common-sense. Let us enter into a covenant of ever- 
lasting amity ; organizing a peace league that shall be not 
only Pan-American but also Pan-Human. We Americans 
take the initiative in inviting all the nations of the earth 
to meet with us in that greatest of Congresses, 

‘THe PARLIAMENT OF MAN, THE FEDERATION OF THE 
Wor vp.”’ 

DISARMAMENT PRACTICABLE. 


Nor is this by any means impracticable. For example: 
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The Geneva Arbitration alone has done wonders in shed- 
ding light on the feasibility and duty of disarmament ; for 
it has shown us how war may be averted, and the national 
honor be kept unstained. Within our own century, there 
have been seventy-six cases of successful international 
arbitration ; to nearly one-half of which, I am proud to 
say, the United States has been a party. What an inspir- 
ing spectacle to the nations is the pending Behring Sea 
Arbitration! Do you say that our Master’s precept of 
non-resistance is visionary? The pacific policy of William 
Penn, founder of the great Commonwealth which bears 
his own friendly name, fighting barbarous aborigines 
with no sword but the olive-branch — this is the sufficient 
answer. Talk about Utopia? Bravely obey Jesus 
Christ; and Utopia — ideal land of Nowhere — becomes 
Actuality — real land of Everywhere. 
SUMMARY. 

Here I rest my argument. I might, of course, have 
brought forth other considerations, more familiar perhaps, 
but in my judgment, less momentous. I might, for 
instance, have descanted on the wastefulness of war; its 
frightful waste of money, of time, of strength, of health, 
of capacity, of love, of joy, of morals—in one great 
word —of life. Never producing, forever consuming — 
this is the very genius of that monstrous, pitiless, ghastly 
fugitive from the infernal abyss, whose name in the He- 
brew tongue is Abaddon ; in the Greek, Apollyon ; in the 
English, Destroyer. England’s Iron Duke, ‘ foremost 
captain of his time,” never said a truer or sadder thing 
than in his despatch from the red field of Waterloo: 
** Nothing except a battle lost can be half so melancholy 
as a battle won.’”’ But while such considerations as 
these might perhaps have been more thrilling, I have 
chosen to take higher ground, appealing to a loftier prin- 
ciple. ‘That loftier principle is this: The divine concep- 
tion of all mankind as one single body, one colossal moral 
organism. In this majestic conception lies the secret of 
the reconciliation of the great schism in the one body of 
humanity. ‘The cure of war lies not in the suspicion and 
enmity and rivalry that are entrenched in armaments ; the 
cure of war lies in the confidence and brotherhood and co- 
operation that are announced in disarmament. For in 
what proportion mankind feels itself to be what its 
Maker and Lord meant it should be, namely, one organic 
person rather than a congeries of organized structures — 
in that proportion race strifes will cease, nation saying to 
nation: ‘* We are members one of another.” Accord- 
ingly, what mankind needs is to be educated into the per- 
ception of the possibility of its own moral equilibrium ; 
the sense of its own social equipoise. 

“Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and forts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 


There were no need of arsenals nor forts.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
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INTERNATIONALISM. 
BY JAMES H. MAYS. 

The nation is composed of individuals, as the mass is 
composed of atoms. In the beautiful discovery of New- 
ton, we learn that the same law which governs the small- 
est atom, governs also the largest mass, even to the 
universe of planets and suns. Individuals, bound in 
fellowship by one great rule of right, consent to have the 
fierceness of their nature restrained for the common wel- 
fare. They are constrained to live with common purposes, 
strive for common advancement, rejoice in common bless- 
ings, suffer common disasters ; in common they glory in 
mutual happiness, and in the victories of peace, ‘‘ no less 
renowned than war.” So nations, after squandering 
their resources upon the art of destruction, after ages of 
dreadful warfare, are likewise coming to realize the awful 
folly of continual discord. They, too, are beginning to 
appreciate the significance of moral laws; to beware lest 
they disregard the divine command, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself; ”’ to observe the same great rule of right that 
binds individuals in fellowship. 

This growing spirit of mutual helpfulness we call Inter- 
nationalism. What is the origin, the development, the 
mission of this bond of fellowship among the nations? 

I. With our savage forefathers, the family was the 
nation. Apart from actual kinship, there was no broth- 
erhood. Every man outside this petty circle was an 
enemy to be slain as the wild beast of the jungles. 
Beginning to realize the strength of united action, families 
formed into tribes under chiefs to wage more relentless 
warfare upon all other tribes. As the rays of civilization 
penetrated deeper into the gloom, these tribes, stirred by 
the same restless energy, united into larger communities 
and settled upon fixed habitations. Land, instead of 
kinship, became the basis of society, and was occupied 
by petty lordships and communities, separate and dis- 
tinct. At first they professed no common interest, culti- 
vated no friendly relations, recognized no rights claimed 
by members of other communities, and treated all men 
outside the narrow limits of their province as enemies. 
Each held it to be the great aim of life to carry on suc- 
cessful warfare, and zealously maintained, as do nations 
now, the right to make war on every other community. 
Their association was for mutual destruction. Every prin- 
cipality was intolerant, bigoted, selfish. Within their own 
border lines, the people were enjoined to recognize the 
brotherhood of man; outside these limits, they were 
licensed and encouraged to pilfer and murder without 
restraint. Within their borders, they lived in harmony; 
outside, they roamed the seas as pirates, ravaged the land 
as bandits, annihilated villages, gave no quarter, sparing 
not even women or children. It was one continuous 
story of dreadful warfare from the time 


‘When man walked with beast, 
Joint tenant of the shade.” 
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Gradually it dawned upon the minds of men that there 
was nothing in political lines to make them foes; they 
began to realize that they were men, who had much in 
common. They said one to another, ‘‘ we will further 
unite for common defence and mutual advancement.” 
Just as the smaller bodies by degrees had been drawn 
into fellowship, these larger bodies were fused into 
nations. Primitive Rome was formed by the union of 
small communities. The countless principalities of Great 
Britain were gradually merged into seven kingdoms, and 
then united into one great kingdom under Egbert, the 
Saxon. In France we see Roman, Iberian, Teuton and 
Celt, once stirred by angry passions, now blended into a 
powerful republic. Spain, a composite of numerous races 
of different religion and government, became a nation in 
the fifteenth century by the union of Castile and Aragon. 
Germany, once consisting of more than three hundred 
distinct principalities, each in bloody strife with the 
others, now presents a mighty empire, united at home 
and respected abroad. And on this side the seas, many 
great states, inclined at first to be indifferent to the com- 
mon weal, disposed to be independent sovereignties, 
united their interests, and to-day present a typical exam- 
ple of what brotherly spirit may do for the nations of the 
world. Thus, with the gradual association of tribes and 
communities, great nations were formed, each invoking 
the blessings of united friendly action upon its numerous 
principalities. The torch of the incendiary was extin- 
guished, the license of the robber revoked, the red hand of 
the assassin arrested, the mad fury of the mob restrained, 
and the once hostile factions were welded into great 
nations. 

II. Such was the result of the fellowship of communi- 
ties. Consider the development of this spirit among 
nations. Internally, each rejoiced in the mutual friend- 
ship of its numerous provinces; but strange to say, 
toward its neighbors, assumed a hostile front. This 
attitude of the nations caused Burke to declare that 
friendly international relations would afford a pleasing 
theme for the historian, but ‘‘ alas! such history would not 
fill ten pages.” These cordial relations between states of 
the modern world had their beginning in the Peace of 
Westphalia, which was confirmed by the principal nations 
of Europe. Permanent legations were then first securely 
established. Since then, says Emerson, “all history is 
the decline of war.”” Since then, says Sir Henry Maine, 
‘*a moral brotherhood in the whole human race has been 
steadily gaining ground.” Twenty years ago, Gladstone 
declared that there had been reserved for England a great 
and honorable destiny in promoting internationalism. 
Since these words were spoken, thirty-eight powerful 
nations have united their moral forces, by the treaty of 
Geneva, as a safeguard against the excesses, miseries, 
and ferocities of war. They bave bound themselves to 
use every means to relieve the suffering of sick and 
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wounded soldiers ; to discourage war, as the best means 
of attaining that end; to encourage international good 
will; to mitigate international calamities in time of peace ; 
and to place international concord on a more enduring 
basis. 

This spirit of mutual fellowship is fast pervading all 
human society. From the family circle to the tribal 
commuuity, from the village clan to the broader province, 
from jealous statehood to national commonwealth, the 
great rule of right is becoming broad enough and strong 
enough to embrace all mankind in the general harmony. 
In recognition of this unity of interest the Pan-American 
congress assembled at Washington with the highest 
motives that ever actuated international movements. 
Representatives of half the civilized world met, not to 
arouse bitter prejudices, but for better mutual under- 
standing ; not to obtain unfair advantages, but to promote 
the general welfare ; not to cultivate the art and terrible 
amusement of war, but to form closer commercial rela- 
tions ; not to witness the parade of military forces, but to 
obviate all necessity for the maintenance of navies and 
great standing armies, such as are now crushing out the 
life of Europe. Let those who would sneer at the grow- 
ing spirit of internationalism, remember that never before 
did there convene a congress of nations with the com- 
mon purpose of agreeing, not upon military plans, not to 
incite their people to tumult and carnage, not to foster 
cruelty and superstition, not to do homage to the God of 
Battles, but to adopt the motto of peace and fellowship, 
and thus secure enduring prosperity in the western world. 

Ill. Brief as has been the history of these great 
movements, certain principles and methods have been 
clearly defined. What, then, is the mission of interna- 
tionalism? Though slow in development, its spirit has 
long been appealing to the better nature of the individual 
man, and is now beginning to pervade the councils of 
nations. What is there in boundary lines to convert a 
brother-man into a deadly foe? Ought the conduct of 
nation toward nation to be less humane than that of man 
toward man? Shall nations still retain barbarous methods 
of determining justice, while judicial tribunals by exercise 
of reason adjudicate the rights of individuals? Shall we 
execute a man for committing a single murder, and glorify 
a nation for slaughtering its thousands? Is that voice of 
thunder, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,” prolonged and re-echoed 
throughout the earth by Christian churches, to have an 
awful meaning to individuals, and signify nothing to 
nations? By what reasoning can the crime of the indi- 
vidual become the glory of the nation? Must man put 
forth every energy against pestilence and famine, while 
nations upon the slightest pretext ‘‘ let slip the dogs of 
war”? Must he revere and cherish his religion, and yet 
allow the state to profane it? Must he continue to extol 


virtue to the skies, and yet permit nations to dethrone it? 
Must he strive for knowledge, while nations misapply and 
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pervert it? Oh why must man continue to toil, and permit 
the product of his hand and brain to be squandered upon 
the means of destruction? If it has proved well for indi- 
viduals, families, tribes, communities, and provinces to 
strive peaceably together, should not the larger masses of 
men profit by such example? It is the mission of inter- 
nationalism to answer these questions, and to say to gov- 
ernments, into whose hands the welfare of mankind is 
placed : 

‘** Therefore take heed 

How you awake the sleeping sword of war; 

In the name of God, take heed.” 

Man may yet be blinded by prejudice, nations may yet 
be lacerated by war, but of this we may be assured, that 
in the distresses which mankind must suffer, ignorance 
will never again be so potent a factor, for men are now 
heirs to the wisdom of the ages; difference in religion 
will never again so arouse the spirit of intolerance, for 
man must be left unfettered to obey the dictates of his 
conscience ; difference in race and language will never 
again be so strong a barrier to friendly intercourse, for 
all nations are coming to recognize the brotherhood of 
man; distance will never again render international inter- 
ests so vague and remote, for the messengers of intelli- 
gence and of commerce, like shuttles, are rushing to and 
fro over the earth, ‘‘ weaving the nations into one.” 
Stupendous political movements, which in times past, 
would have brought havoc and carnage, must in future be 
conducted through quiet deliberations. Questions, which 
a few years ago would have been sure heralds of war, 
must be determined before a supreme court of the nations. 
Already it is the law of nations to do in time of peace the 
most good-and in time of war the least evil. Arbitration 
is the rule; and when war does occur, it is divested of 
its most atrocious cruelties. Nations begin to realize 
that disaster needs no aid or encouragement from the 
government ; that humanity will suffer enough at best; 
that governments are the servants of men, and not 
their masters; that they are institutions for man’s 
benefit, and not for his torture; that they are builders 
and not destroyers; that they are means to an end, and 
that end the advancement of civilization. 

This, then, is the mission of internationalism; that 
the nations instead of imitating the fierceness of the tiger, 
shall render good offices one unto another; instead of 
rejoicing in the ‘‘pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war,” shall tender support in public distress; instead of 
invading, bombarding and pillaging their neighbors, shall 
afford relief in general calamities; and that instead of the 
clank of arms and the cannon’s roar, instead of the crash 
and jar of artillery, the tramp of the war horse, the glare 
of hungry flames, the pitiless scenes of death, decay and 
famine, we may behold the nations of the earth, of every 
religion, language and race, firmly bound by the threads 
of commerce and the stronger ties of brotherly feeling ; 
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behold them flourishing together in the arts of peace, 
striving with common impulses, combined in common 
enterprises, and tendering mutual returns of kindness 
and civility. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


ADDRESS OF SIR JOSEPH W. PEASE, PRESI- 
DENT, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LONDON PEACE SOCIETY, MAY 2lsr. 


I think we must all be perfectly satisfied with the ab- 
stract of the Report which has been read by the Secre- 
tary. I should also like to say that at a meeting that 
was held this morning, we all felt that the Secretary had 
drawn an exceedingly able report and narrative, not only 
of our own work, but also of those kindred Societies with 
whom we have so much pleasure in co-operating. When 
you see that Report in full, you will find paragraph after 
paragraph full of interest. 

It is somewhat sad that we should meet here, year after 
year, and still have to lament, in this nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, this enormous and ever-increasing 
expenditure, not only on our own part, but on the part of 
all the civilized and so-called Christian nations of Europe ; 
the enormous waste in building ships that pass out of fashion 
and out of use in a far shorter term than even the short- 
lived life of the merchant vessel. Thousands and millions 
of pounds, in the course of a few years, are actually 
wasted, and the ships are never used. 

Just look for a moment, not only on our own position, 
but at the position of some of our neighbors. Of all the 
transgressors against the peace of Europe, Louis Napo- 
leon was the greatest ; but surely retribution has fallen on 
the country that made him its President. The French 
allowed his ambition and that of his wife to bring them 
to their present condition, injuring not only neighboring 
nations, but even ourselves, in endeavoring to compete 
with her extravagant expenditure. 

The Christian standard of Peace must be upheld by us. 
It was this, that our good friend Mr. Henry Richard used 
to proclaim, from year’s end to year’s end, that we should 
not lower the standard down to the standard of mere ex- 
pediency, or political economy, both of which might be 
high standards, but that we should still keep to the higher 
tone that the Peace movement be part of the glad tidings 
of great joy that will be preached to all nations. How- 
ever, whilst these expenditures have been increasing, Ar- 
bitrations have also been increasing. There is a long 
list of these in an excellent slip which is published by the 
Peace Society. In various instances, arbitrations have 
been successful during the short period since we met here 
together last year, which, under other circumstances, 
would have led to wars. 

There is one paragraph of the Report which refers to the 
Diocese of Durham. The Bishop of Durham has given 
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us every possible assistance, and is to head a deputation 
to Lord Rosebery, if the Premier is well enough to re- 
ceive it. The first thing the Bishop did, when he came 
into the Diocese, was to throw himself into an Arbitration, 
almost to make himself an Arbitrator, in a great trade 
dispute. He not only got that settled, but he insisted 
that a permanent Council of Conciliation should be formed, 
and when the lead of that Council could be agreed upon 
by both sides, then that the Board of Trade should step 
in and appoint an arbitrator. Both sides are now work- 
ing amicably. I merely mention this as a justification of 
what we are constantly urging —that arbitration can 
settle disputes among nations. I believe it is a perma- 
nent tribunal which ought to be established, in order that 
before a dispute gets to any length, the good offices of 
such a tribunal may be at once called into operation. 

There are other matters of congratulation in the Report, 
and one is in reference to the tone of the Press of our 
country generally. It has been more kindly towards us 
during the last two years. Instead of calling us ‘‘ fana- 
tics’ and ‘‘ Puritans,” they generally have given us a 
pat on the back and told us we all have the right thing at 
heart. We see nation after nation going down almost to 
bankruptcy. We see a kingdom like Italy groaning 
under over-taxation. I was in Italy a few weeks ago, 
and since I was there last, all the gold and silver coinage 
has passed away, and if you want to know what jilthy 
lucre is, you have only to look at their lire (one shilling) 
notes issued by the Government. Another point worth 
noticing is that there is a constant accession of members 
not only to our Auxiliaries at home, but to the cognate 
Societies at work abroad. 

There is another point which I have urged and have 
felt to be one of the most important points in the Report, 
and that is the co-operation of the Christian Churches ; 


but we have them much more with us than we have ever 
had before. It is the Churches alone, I believe, which 
can make nations see the immorality of all war, and that 
war is contrary to the principles of the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. 

I think the words of our Chancellor of the Exchequer a 
few weeks ago, ought to be a warning to all. He could 
not withstand, and no government could withstand, the 
pressure to expend much more money on naval armaments. 
I regret some of us did not speak out more fully on the 
snbject ; but he warned us that we had a hundred millions 
of taxation, and that we had got about to the end of our 
taxation, and that if we go on with remedial measures in 
legislation, especially in education, and in the homes of 
the working classes, the only thing we can reduce and fe- 
trench is the armaments, for we cannot do it in education, 
or the civil wants of the people. I have advocated for 
years that we should set an example to the nations. If 
we had five or six ships less and spent less, I believe we 
should be safer than we are now. You may well impress 
upon your Representatives in Parliament, to do their best 
to get back to the old principles of retrenchment, and 
lead the way to those reforms which some of us believe to 
be absolutely necessary. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

Mohonk Lake, N. Y., where nature and art have co- 
operated to make a spot of unsurpassed loveliness, is now 
confessedly one of the most attractive and popular sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. It differs from most 
other places of the kind in being open to those only who 
are given to sobriety and good habitsin general. It is 
quite as much a place for making and sustaining good- 
ness as for making money, and the latter purpose is never 
allowed to interfere with the former. There is no bar, 
and the use of liquor is entirely forbidden about the prem- 
ises. Even the stray cigar or pipe which one occasionally 
sees seems quite out of harmony with the healthy moral 
and physical atmosphere of the place. On one side of 
the large entrance room, in which a great wood fire roars 
and crackles in cool weather, stands a library of well se- 
lected books, instead of the liquor stand usually found con- 
veniently near to the office of hotels. Looking at this 
one evening recently Dr. Edward Everett Hale remarked, 
in his meditative and prophetic way, ‘‘ That is the twen- 
tieth century.” There is a good deal more of the twen- 
tieth century than this about the Mohonk Mountain 
House. From the success of Mr. Smiley’s enterprise, 
undertaken from the beginning and carried forward al- 
ways on this high plane of sober and righteous living, one 
feels inclined to think that the world is soon to be filled 
with sober, intelligent, godly people who will find their 
pleasure in communing with God, in feeding their souls 
on truth and beauty and in serving their fellow-men. 

Mohonk is perhaps more widely known for another 
reason than because it is an attractive summer home. 
Here for a dozen years has met every autumn the now 
celebrated Indian Conference whose influence has been so 
widely felt in promoting the civilization of the Indian and 
in aiding him in securing a just and humane treatment 
from the hands of the government. The work of this 
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Conference is known to all intelligent citizens of the 
United States, and not simply to the body of leading 
men and women who have participated in its deliberations. 
The service which Mr. Smiley has rendered to the cause 
of humanity in calling and supporting this series of Ind- 
ian Conferences can never be estimated. It is a part of 
the best history of our country. 

The International Arbitration Conference inaugurated 
by Mr. Smiley on the 5th of June this year seems destined 
to render as valuable a service to the cause of interna- 
tional concord as the Indian Conference has to the ad- 
vancement of the Red man. We give a condensed re- 
port of tie proceedings of the Conference in this number 
of the ApvocaTE. 

The time for the calling of such a Conference was very 
opportune. Peace between China and Japan had just 
been declared and the minds of good men everywhere 
were dwelling with more than usual seriousness on the 
great problem of international concord. Many perplex- 
ing questions of international diplomacy had been dealt 
with during the year and for the most part brought to 
peaceful solution. Mr. Cremer had come to this country 
in January last with the memorial from members of the 
British Parliament to which reference has been so often 
made in these pages. This movement for a treaty of 
arbitration between this country and Great Britain which 
has been steadily progressing for eight years needed a 
further strong impulse from this side of the water. Again, 
the friends of peace in this country needed to be aroused 
to more united effort and to more intelligent co-operation. 
Because of our situation and the peaceful condition of 
our country, little has been known by our people of the 
magnitude of the evil of militarism in the old world or of 
the rapid growth of the international movement in 
Europe for its overthrow. The Mohonk Conference was 
needed as a rallying centre for American thought and for 
the wider utilization of latent American peace sentiment. 

This Conference, though its work is directed to the 
same end, is not intended to take the place of, or in any 
way to interfere with the work of the International Peace 
Congresses which have been meeting now for several years. 
Its purpose is the further awakening and concentration 
and utilization of the peace sentiment of the United States 
in the interests of international arbitration. The peace 
societies, which have done so much in their way, will 
find it a valuable supplement to their work and a medium 
for greatly extending their influence. 

The Conference was not as largely attended as the 
Indian Conferences have been, both on account of the 
season of the year and the novelty of the experiment, but 
it was so successful that it will be easy to secure a much 
larger attendance next year. 

Mr. Smiley very wisely, we think, decided to limit the 
work of the Conference to the subject of international 
arbitration, and not to have it take up the wider question 
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whether war is ever justifiable, on which there is great 
difference of opinion. He also excluded the subject of 
industrial arbitration, not from lack of appreciation of its 
importance, but because he wished to concentrate atten- 
tion upon one specific issue. A common ground of meet- 
ing and of effort was thus found in the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration, which in its wider meaning was inter- 
preted to signify the various pacific means by which inter- 
national difficulties may be settled. 

The work of the Conference got well organized during 
the three days of its meetings and though a number of 
those present came for the first time into active contact 
with the great peace movement of our time, the discus- 
sions on the whole were intelligent and inspiring. The 
session at which the proposal for an arbitration treaty 
between this country and Great Britain was treated was 
one of the most interesting meetings of its kind which we 
have ever attended, and showed clearly the interest which 
all our people must take in the subject as soon as they 
understand its real nature. The subject of an interna- 
tional tribunal of arbitration also awakened much interest, 
as did that of the education and concentration of public 
opinion in favor of pacific means of settling international 
disputes. The latter subject necessarily awakened con- 
siderable difference of opinion in regard to certain obsta- 
cles and certain wrong conceptions in the public mind, 
but genuine harmony of spirit prevailed nevertheless and 
mutual respect for differing opinions. 

The Conference was a genuine success from first to 
last. ‘The men and women who composed it were serious 
and intelligent and worked under the belief that they had 
a real mission to accomplish and that they were the inter- 
preters and exponents of the growing sentiment of our 
time that war between nations is not only inhuman and 
unnecessary but that it ought to be avoided and with 
proper effort may be avoided. 





THE DANGER IN NEW YORK. 


The following act was passed by the New York legisla- 
ture, hurriedly, just before that body adjourned. It is 
now in the hands of the Governor for his signature or 
rejection. Strong efforts are being made by the friends 
of peace in the State to induce him to withhold his signa- 
ture and thus defeat the measure. Incalculable mischief 
will be wrought not only in New York but throughout the 
whole country if this measure should become law. It is 
too late now to use the arguments which have heretofore 
been used to prevent the passing of the act, and the only 
hope which remains for its defeat is that the Governor 
will be wise and farseeing enough to grasp the real 
nature of the measure and to see the subtle way in which 
its enactment will lead on to the Europeanizing of our 
country and the undermining of its liberty of conscience 
and its civil freedom : 
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AN ACT 


ENCOURAGE MILITARY 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


TO PROVIDE AND INSTRUCTION IN 


The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. All able-bodied male pupils of the age of 
eleven years and upwards, who are regular scholars in any 
of the academies, high schools, union, or other public 
schools of this State, may be enrolled by the respective 
principals of such schools as members of the ‘‘American 
Guard ’’ of the State of New York, which is hereby crea- 
ted as a military body. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the approval of the city or county 
superintendent each such principal may prescribe the con- 
ditions upon which membership in such guard shall be 
permitted and retained by the scholars of his school. 
He shall report to the board of education the organiza- 
tion of such guard in his school and the regulations he 
may, from time to time, establish and such board shall 
annually report thereon to the commander-in-chief. The 
drill shall conform to that prescribed for the national 
guard and the method of election of officers, the uniform 
and discipline shall be prescribed by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 

Sec. 3. The enrolled scholars in each school shall be 
divided into companies having not less than one captain, 
one first lieutenant, one second lieutenant, one first ser- 
geant, one quarter-master sergeant, four sergeants, four 
corporals, musicians and twenty-eight privates, nor more 
than the same officers and sergeants, eight corporals, 
musicians and fifty-six privates. From three to six of 
such companies shall constitute a battalion, which shall 
have the same oflicers as a battalion of the national guard. 
Each such battalion shall be designated by a number to 
be approved of by the commander-in-chief. 

Sec. 4. Every such battalion shall be commanded by 
the principal of such school, or by a teacher to be desig- 
nated by him, who shall be known as ** commandant.”’ 

Sec. 5. Every such organization shall be annually 
inspected by the inspector-general or an officer of his 
department, who shall report to the commander-in-chief 
its condition, efficiency, and the condition of all State 
property issued to it. 

Sec. 6. All members of the ‘*American Guard” shall, 
upon their leaving school, receive a certificate, stating the 
time they have served and the positions they have held 
under such regulations as may, from time to time, be pre- 
scribed by the commander-in-chief. 

Sec. 7. Every organization of the ‘*‘ American Guard ” 
which shall be approved of by the said inspector, shall be 
provided by the State with such books of instruction, and 
record blanks, uniform caps, metal wreaths and letters 
for caps, state buttons, officers’ swords, colors, drums, 
fifes and bugles, arms and equipments as shall be suitable 
for use by the boys enrolled in such organization, and as 
shall be authorized by the commander-in-chief, and be 
required for the proper equipment of any such company 
or battalion and the performance of the duties of the 
instructors thereof. 

Sec. 8. Such property shall be issued upon the orders 
of the commander-in-chief, by the chief of ordnance, upon 
requisitions made by the principal of each school, in such 
form as may be prescribed, approved by the board of 
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education to which such school belongs and accompanied 
by the certificate of the inspector-general that such school 
has duly enrolled a sufficient number of its scholars and 
that they are properly drilled and disciplined to entitle 
them to the benefits of this act and that the articles 
named in the requisition are necessary and proper. 


Sec. 9. All such property shall remain the property of 
the State of New York. It shall be annually accounted 
for by the principal of the school to which it is issued, 
who shall only be liable for negligence in its use and care. 
The commander-in-chief may, in his discretion, require 
security to be given therefor on behalf of any school and 
may make, from time to time, such regulations for the 
care and custody of such property as he shall think 
necessary. 

Sec. 10. The sum of thirty thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as shall be necessary, is hereby appropria- 
ted out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purchase of the arms, equipments 
and other articles provided in this act, the same to be 
expended under the direction of the commander-in-chief 
and to be paid by the treasurer upon the warrant of the 


comptroller. 
Sec. 11. This act shall take effect immediately. 


DEATH OF DR. MINER. 


Rey. Alonzo Ames Miner, D.D., who died at his home 
in Boston on June 14, at the age of 81 years, had been con- 
nected with the American Peace Society for many years. 
He became a member of its Executive Committee in 1886, 
and since that time had served continously, most of the 
time asa member both of the Executive Committee and 
of the Board of Directors. He was not a mere nominal 
member. He was always present at the annual meetings 
of the Society and at the meetings of the Board and the 
Executive Committee, unless kept away by some unavoid- 
able cause, which was seldom. His interest in the peace 
movement was one of principle, and he threw himself in- 
to the work with that sincerity and whole-heartedness 
and vigor of intellect which characterized him everywhere 
and in alli the lines of his varied activity. He was one of 
the sincerest men that we ever met. It was always a 
benediction to have him walk into our office with a look 
on his face and a general attitude which indicated that 
he had come not simply because it was his official duty to 
do so, but because the great subject of human brother- 
hood lay close to his heart. 

In 1889 Dr. Miner went as one of the American Peace 
Society’s delegates to the International Peace Congress held 
at Paris at the time of the Exposition. On his return he 
gave an able address at a meeting held in his own church 
on Columbus Avenue, on the work and purposes of the 
Congress. We quote afew sentences: ‘* What was it that 
was deeply moving the minds, the hearts, the philan- 
thropy, the humanity of these representative men from all 
the leading nations of the world? It was the burden un- 
der which these various nations groan.” ‘‘ Are these 
things to go on for ever? Every element of Christianity 
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and common sense cries out against it; every element of 
humanity and statesmanship and national welfare cries 
out against it. But how are these woes to be terminated? 
By the rigid demand that this whole business shall cease.” 
‘*It is preposterous that a nation of sixty-five millions of 
people, shut off from any nation that dares attack us, if 
there were any such, by three thousand miles of ocean, 
should go on making preparations for war, wasting money 
that is needed for so many nobler purposes, following in 
the pathway of older nations.” ‘‘ They (the nations) hold 
each other in servitude by their vast standing armies. 
These nations do not seem to know that if one of them 
should decrease its armament others would be encouraged 
to do the same thing. Men do not like the slaying of 
their fellow men; it is nota matter of fun with them. 
Great leaders, kings, emperors, warriors, look forward to 
the glory which will come to them from successful con- 
flict; but those men are few; andif their own nations 
would speak out distinctly and loudly against this mode 
of settling difficulties, such barbarism would cease and 
we should no longer prepare to make war on each other.” 
‘¢ It is character that can save us, and if we have not 
character nothing under heaven can save us. By the 
same laws of God that plough deep under any founda- 
tions we may lay, without character we go to the wall.” 

Dr. Miner’s life was one of singular activity and useful- 
ness. From his sixteenth to his twentieth year he taught 
in the public schools, and in academies for the next five 
years. In 1839 he was ordained to the ministry. Forty- 
three years of his ministry were spent in his Boston pas- 
torate. He was one of the founders of Tufts College and 
president of the institution from 1862 to 1874. He gave 
the college forty thousand dollars for a theological hall. 
He was for twenty-four years a member of the State 
Board of Education, for twenty-one years chairman of 
the Board of Visitors of the State Normal Art School, for 
twenty years president of the Massachusetts Temperance 
Alliance, president of the Executive Committee of the 
Trustees of Tufts College, president of the Trustees of 
the Bromfield School at Harvard, president of the Trus- 
tees of Dean Academy at Franklin and of the Directors 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 

He was a man of marked individuality, of intense 
activity, of great mental vigor and of unflinching courage. 
He was always on the side of right and of the purification 
and uplifting of society. He made no compromises with 
wrong nor with men of wrong. Hetook « prominent part in 
all public questions involving the welfare of his fellowmen, 
and if he had any fault it was that of having too little 
patience with those whose minds were less clear and dis- 
criminating than his own and who differed from him as to 
the best methods of disposing of the evil and of promoting 
the good. 

He retained his interest in great questions till the very 
last and much of his vigor and power, having delivered 
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diplomas to twenty-five graduates at Dean Academy the 
day before heart-failure brought on his death. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Conference is to be held 
at Brussels on August 12th and following days. The date 
of the Peace Congress has been fixed for the 16th of the 
same month. It will not however be held at Luxemburg, 
as heretofore announced. Difficulties have arisen making 
it impossible to hold the Congress there, and arrange- 
ments are being made to hold it in another city, which 
will probably be The Hague, or Scheviningen, a seaside 
suburb of The Hague. 


The proceedings of the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference, of which we give a condensed summary in this 
and the following issue of the Apvocare, are to be pub- 
lished in full by the Executive Committee of the Con- 


ference. 


Christian Work, in its issue of June 13, contained an 
interesting letter on the Mohonk Arbitration Conference 
written by Mr. Marshall H. Bright, the Editor of the 
paper. Mr. Bright attended the Conference and served 
very efficiently as its secretary. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale has continued the work of 
the Mohonk Conference by preaching on the subject of 
the ‘* English Treaty ” to his congregation in Boston after 
his arrival home. His sermon will be found in the Bos- 
ton Commonwealth for June 15th. Here is an extract re- 
garding the proposed treaty : 

‘¢]T havea right to say that no community in this world 
has more power to bring about this result than the half- 
million people in Boston. It is our business to see that 
our public opinion and our private effort, in a cause so 
great as this, keep pace by whatever endeavor with our 
prayers. For this affair is not, in the first place, the 
affair of members of Congress, of Parliament, or of 
the American or English Cabinets. It is the affair of 
bankers and merchants and manufacturers, of shippers 
and consignees, of buyers and sellers, of makers and con- 
sumers. Itis the affair of Chambers of Commerce, of 
Commercial Clubs, of Trades Unions. Cabinets and 
Congresses and Parliaments do, in such matters, as their 
masters bid them.”’ 


The Annual Meeting of the London Peace Society, held 
in Memorial Hall on the 21st of May, was a very success- 
ful one. A special feature of the meeting was the 
addresses of two returned missionaries, Mr. Chalmers 
from New Guinea, and Mr. Ashe from Uganda. The 
Business Meeting of the Society was held at the office, 
47 New Broad street, in the forenoon of the same day. 
The Society has reduced its debt from £800 to £500, 
though there has been a falling off in its receipts the past 
year. Its active work has been kept up in circulating 
literature, in holding peace meetings in various parts of 
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the United Kingdom, in seeking to influence Parliamen- 
tary legislation, etc. The Annual Report, prepared by 
Dr. Darby, gave a comprehensive review of the work of 
the Society for the year and also of the general condition 
of the world in reference to the cause of peace. The 
Report closes by stating that though there is much in the 
general state of the nations to cause discouragement and 
anxiety yet ‘‘ the deeper trend and tendency of things are 
in our favor.” On another page will be found the 
remarks made at the meeting by the President of the 
Society, Sir Joseph W. Pease. 


The oration of Mr. James H. Mays, given on another 
page, won first honor over thirty competitors in a recent 
contest at the University of Michigan, and also took the 
first place in the oratorical contest of the Northern Ora- 
torical League in which are represented the universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago, Northwestern, Iowa and 
Oberlin. 


Lady Henry Somerset, in addressing the 19th annual 
Council of the British Women’s Temperance Association 
in London June 17th, spoke of peace and arbitration as 
follows : 

There is every reason to believe that the ‘‘ War Lord” 
and his armies have seen their best days. Blood and 
iron will never be again what Bismarck made them. Even 
that stalwart soldier by proxy admitted recently that the 
Anti-Socialist Bill defeated in the Reichstag could by no 
means do for Germany what the influence of women 
might effect. It is a mew role for the ex-Chancellor and 
** significant of much ”—this falling back upon women in 
the last hour of need as Germany’s defence from social- 
ism. It comes just when it was inevitable, for a bill to 
give women the ballot has been presented by the Social- 
ists, and their numbers are increasing to such a degree 
that they will ere long hold the balance of power. No 
women are more home-loving than the Germans or could 
be more safely trusted with the ballot. Doubtless in 
that empire of bayonets the old plea will be even more 
strongly urged than elsewhere that a woman must not 
vote because she cannot be a soldier. s 

But the outcry of ‘‘one vote, one sword” is founded 
on a fallacy. The barbarous tribes that were wont to 
put women in the van as fighters have all died out. By 
the process of natural selection, the mothers who are 
makers of men have been guarded in time of war by all 
nations that were fit to survive. The women have a 
greater role than that of fighting; they are the fountain 
of the race, at which it recruits its losses, perpetuates its 
hopes, and conserves the results of victories already 
gained. 

The money that men now spend to equip armies, 
establish arsenals and build great ships of war, would 
make the earth blossom like a June rose, with recreated 
joy that should send all the people back to their work 
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hearty and hopeful with images filling their minds that 
should give them honest happiness and _ spiritual 
exaltation. 


Another State has. been added to the list of those mak- 
ing provision that labor disputes shall be settled by peace- 
ful means, as far as possible. The Connecticut legisla- 
ture has passed a bill creating a State board of arbitra- 
tion and mediation to consist of five persons to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. All labor disputes within the 
State may be referred to the board, if the parties so agree. 
The bill is now in the hands of the governor for his 
signature, and will without doubt shortly become a law. 


Josiah W. Leeds of Seal, Pa., has recently made a care- 
ful study of the peace opinions of John Wycliffe, ‘‘ the 
Morning Star of the Reformation,” and published the re- 
sults of his study in an article in the Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia) for June 13, which will well repay a care- 
ful reading. Wycliffe, like George Fox, got at the real 
core of the principles of the New Testament on this sub- 
ject, but his teachings have been quietly set aside by those 
whom it did not suit to follow them. 


The Rosebery Ministry was defeated in the House of 
Commons on the 21st ult. on a question of the army es- 
timates. Two days later the Cabinet resigned and Lord 
Salisbury was invited by the Queen to form a new minis- 
try. The new Cabinet is a Conservative-Unionist one, 
Mr. Chamberlain being a member of it. Parliament is 
soon to be dissolved and an appeal made to the people. 

We trust our peace friends may be wide awake in pre- 
paring for the election and may succeed in securing some 
new seats. 


There has been little change during the month in the 
situation in Cuba. ‘The insurrection seems as strong as 
ever and the Spanish Government has made no percep- 
tible progress in suppressing it. The troops sent over 
from Spain are suffering much from disease. Small en- 
gagements continue to take place, in which now one side 
and now the other is victorious, the insurgents quite half 
the time having the best of it. 


On the 21st of June, the longest day of the year, the 
North Sea-Baltic canal was formally opened by the 
Emperor of Germany. The scene in the harbor of Kiel 
was one of great splendor. Besides the hundreds of gaily 
decked vessels of all other kinds, nearly one hundred war- 
ships were there, representing Germany, Great Britain, 
the United States, Italy, Russia, France, Spain, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Denmark, 
Portugal, Turkey and Roumania. This was the greatest 
array of war-vessels ever brought together in one place. 

After the banquet, at which 1066 guests sat down, the 
Emperor made a speech in which he declared the canal, 
planned and achieved in peace, now opened to general 
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traffic. Previously, in laying the keystone, he christened 
the canal the Kaiser Wilhelm canal, in memory of William 
the First, and dedicated it to ‘‘ the weal of Germany and 
the welfare of nations.”” Alluding in his speech to the 
powers represented there, he said that Germany would 
range this work on the side of those accomplished in the 
service of peace. Those parts of the speech in which 
reference was made to peace were most heartily cheered. 

It is certainly true that every such work as this great 
canal is a powerful peacemaker, as it brings the nations 
into more intimate and intelligent contact with one another. 


The London Spectator has this to say about the ‘‘ re- 
tiring” of Admiral Meade: 


The American Government has performed an act of 
remarkable courtesy towards that of Great Britain. Ad- 
miral Meade, in command of the American squadron off 
Nicaragua, it appears, expressed publicly his regret that 
he had no instructions from his Government to resist 
British action at Corinto by force. This display of feel- 
ing was of course most unwise, as it might have involved 
his Government in a dispute with a friendly Power, and 
the Naval Department, with many expressions of regret 
at the loss of so good an officer, ‘‘ retired” Admiral 
Meade. That is generous of the Washington Govern- 
ment, and we think our own might take occasion to dis- 
play equal good feeling by requesting that Admiral Meade 
should be restored. He has the reputation of a most ex- 
cellent officer, he has probably got the Monroe doctrine 
too strongly into his head, and the destiny of England 
will not be bent aside by a few hot words. Admiral 
Meade, for all his opinions, waited dutifully for instruc- 
tions, and his conduct, though it involved a sort of threat, 
did not involve an insult. 


Judge thinks that Don M. Dickinson is the new Don 
Quixote. Here is its characterization of some of his antics : 

‘*The sword of Don M. Dickinson is continually get- 
ting between his legs, and he is in as much danger as if 
he were aboard a bicycle. And mentally he is worse off 
still; for the man who suggests a standing army for this 
country gives evidence that he has even lost his head 
and doesn’t know where to find it. 


Hon. Richard Olney, heretofore Attorney-General, has 
been appointed Secretary of State by President Cleveland. 
The appointment has given general satisfaction through- 
out the country. Mr. Olney’s service as Attorney-General 
was very generally approved. It is understood that he 
was closely associated with Mr. Gresham in council as to 
the conduct of the State Department, and that he will 
follow the same general lines of policy in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs as did his predecessor. Mr. Olney’s 
first service in the new office was to prepare an order for- 
bidding citizens of this country from aiding and abetting 
the insurrection in Cuba, a thing which had been going on 
to considerable extent from our southeastern coast, so that 
complaints were coming from Spain. Judge Judson Har- 
mon of Cincinnati has succeeded Mr. Olney as Attorney- 
General. 
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The Harlem ship canal, connecting the waters of the 
Hudson and the East rivers at New York, was thrown 
open on the 17th of June. It is six miles long, fifty feet 
wide and nine feet deep, and thus capable of letting ships 
of light draught pass through. It has cost two and one 
half million dollars. It is ultimately to be widened to 
three hundred and fifty feet and deepened to eighteen. 


A treaty of commerce has been signed between Russia 
and Japan, to go into force four years hence. It is similar 
to the treaties recently made by Japan with Great Britain, 
the United States and Italy. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 


As announced in our last issue, a Conference called 
for the purpose of promoting public sentiment in favor 
of the settlement of international difficulties by arbitra- 
tion met at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
of June. All of the members of the Conference had 
been invited by Mr. Albert K. Smiley and his wife and 
as their guests were entertained during the time of its 
meetings, three days, at their beautiful Mountain House. 
The weather was perfect most of the time and, as sessions 
of the Conference were held only in the forenoon and 
evening, the afternoons were given up to rowing on the 
lake or to drives and walks amid the splendid scenery about 
lake Mohonk and lake Minnewaska. However war-like 
any of the guests may have felt on their arrival, they 
all were perfectly subdued and peaceful before the three 
days were over. The cause of peace and arbitration 
could not help thriving on such treatment as it received 
at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Smiley. 


FIRST SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 5. 


In welcoming his guests, Mr. Smiley explained that he 
had for many years desiretl to bring about such a Confer- 
ence. At the advice of friends, conferences on other sub- 
jects had been held instead. He believed that the time 
had now come when important results might be reached 
by the meeting together of persons of sound convictions, 
strong opinions and a desire to do good. It was his 
wish that the deliberations of the Conference should be 
limited to the subject of international arbitration, or the 
devising of practical means for the settling of interna- 
tional disputes. All were convinced of the horrors of war 
and on that subject there would be no need of discussion. 
The doctrine of ** peace at any price” he also did not 
wish taken up, as On this there would be no agreement of 
opinion. He desired first of all that our own nation 
might be able to find a way of settling all her disputes 
with others by peaceable means, and then induce all 
others to join her as rapidly as possible. After express- 
ing the wish that, as in the Indian Conferences, the spirit 
of Christian kindness with frank expression of opinion 
might prevail in this, he nominated as Chairman of the 
Conference Mr. John B. Garrett of Philadelphia, who 
was unanimously elected. 
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PRESIDENT’S OPENING REMARKS. 

Mr. Garretr said on taking the chair that he should 
enter upon the duties of the position with great reluctance 
but for the fact that he should be sustained by the unity 
of purpose of all present. He hoped for great things 
from the Conference. ‘There never was a more oppor- 
tune time than the present for considering the issues 
before us. The work is a permanent, perpetual one so 
long as sin and contention remain. The cause of human- 
ity and righteousness owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
their host, whose breadth of view and large heartedness 
in calling the Conference all must appreciate. 

On many branches of the subject of peace there was 
wide difference of opinion. The subject of how inter- 
national difficulties are to be settled, on which there was 
most agreement, would claim the chief attention of the 
Conference. He hoped the tendency to increase arma~- 
ments in this country, in imitation of the policy of 
Europe, would not be overlooked. We ought not to be 
blind to the increasing spirit of ‘‘Jingoism” which had 
steadily grown since the inception of the Hawaiian diffi- 
culties. This was due in part to political jealousies, in 
part to the fact that we have covered our continent. 
There is the same ambition on the Pacific as on the 
Atlantic coast. The people on the southeast were look- 
ing askance at Cuba, those on the Pacific coast at the 
islands to the west. On the north there was a feeling 
that Canada might as well be brought in, by force, if 
necessary. He regretted all this, and hoped something 
might be done to check the growth of this grasping spirit. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


At the close of the Chairman’s remarks, Mr. Marshall 
H. Bright of New York and Miss Martha D. Adams of 
Boston were chosen secretaries and Mr. Joshua L. Baily 
of Philadelphia treasurer. A Business Committee was 
chosen consisting of Dr. Austin Abbott of New York, Rev. 
George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia, Philip C. Garrett 
of Philadelphia, President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst 
and Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston. 


REMARKS OF BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


Bensamin F. Truestoop, having been asked to give 
some account of what had already been done in peace 
work and an outline of what this Conference could wise- 
ly undertake, said that the great movement for peace 
among the nations had recently been organizing itself 
rapidly along many lines. The peace society movement 
which originated in 1815 had so developed in late years 
that there were now nearly three hundred peace associa- 
tions of different kinds. ‘The peace congress movement 
which began in 1843, after ceasing in 1852 for a time, had 
since 1889 become a permanent one. This congress 
gathered together yearly leading peace men from all the 
civilized nations. The subject of international arbitra- 
tion received a large share of the attention of the peace so- 
cieties and the peace congresses. He gave an account of 
the origin and development of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union in Europe which now had a membership of 
1200 from the different parliaments of Europe and was 
doing a great service in breaking down ill feelings between 
the Continental nations. 

One of the most interesting phases of the peace move- 
ment was the effort to secure a permanent treaty of ar 
bitration between the United States and Great Britain. 
This movement had gone so far and the realization of this 
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treaty was so important that this Conference ought to 
throw the whole weight of its influence in favor of its 
speedy realization. The people of the United States were 
so far removed from the strifes and enmities of the old 
world that they had fallen into carelessness about them 
and needed to be aroused to a sense of their duty. 

Mr. Smiley had done wisely in limiting the delibera- 
tions cf the Conference to the subject of international ar- 
bitration. This was a subject on which all present could 
agree. Furthermore the peace movement had passed its 
sentimental stage and had reached that of practical means. 
The purpose of this Conference was to help to concentrate 
the large public sentiment already existing against war. 

International arbitration he said was an outgrowth of 
the spirit of internationalism which had been growing up 
during the century. The nations were beginning to feel 
that they are members one of another. They were co- 
operating more and more through treaties of commerce, 
etc. An international conscience was forming. Diplo- 
macy once meant the art of getting nations into war, now 
it meant the art of peaceful co-operation. 

The history of the application of arbitration to the 
settlement of international disputes during this century 
was a very instructive one. Nearly eighty important 
cases had occurred only three or four of which were 
known to most people. The newspapers gave scanty 
notice of them. One war made more noise than a hun- 
dred arbitrations and cost more than a thousand. The 
United States had led in this matter with about forty 
settlements. The cases thus adjusted covered every kind 
of difficulty arising between nations. It was proposed to 
crystalize into law what was the actual practice of the 
United States. 

The subject of an international tribunal, about the 
feasibility of whose establishment there was some differ- 
ence of opinion among jurists, would come properly with- 
in the discussions of the Conference. So would the sub- 
ject of international treaties, and especially of the pro- 
posed treaty between this country and Great Britain with 
which the close of this century ought to be crowned. ‘The 
Conference might also very properly give some attention 
to the difficulties in the way of arbitration between na- 
tions, and how they could best be removed. 


REMARKS OF REV. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Dr. BoarpMaN being introduced said that the healing 
processes, the vital forces, were slow and quiet; the 
destructive forces—the avalanche, the earthquake, the 
tornado—were noisy. Who ever heard a baby or a tree 


grow? The lightning which rives the tree was salvoed by 
the thunder. The sunlight which makes it grow was 
silent. We little knew what we were to accomplish in a 


Conference like this. We might bless God for this 
inauguration of another branch of his kingdom. 

There were almost as many theories of society as there 
were thinking individuals in the world, but all might be 
reduced to two. The one was the mechanical theory, 
which conceives of society as a human organization man- 
aged by men. Those who held this theory very natur- 
ally resorted to molecular arguments and apparatus. 
The other was the biological theory which conceives of 
society as a divine organism to which it is our duty and 
privilege to conform our opinions and actions. He was 


persuaded that we were met in this Conference in tle 
conviction that society was more than a human organiza- 
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tion, that it was rather a divine organism and that it was 
our humble purpose to adjust ourselves, with the means 
within our control, to what was an ideal conception of 
our Creator. 


ADDRESS OF DR. AUSTIN ABBOTT. 


Dr. Austin Apsotr was then called upon. He said 
that a large subject had been laid out, and it would be 
useful to suggest some interrogation points, as they were 
all learners. Arbitration was now a question of practi- 
cal politics, as already stated. The sentiment of the 
intelligent world, especially of the English-speaking 
nations, was ready to be guided into practical measures. 
The practicability of arbitration had been demonstrated. 
The history of the development of law had been the his- 
tory of the substitution of reason for brute force. 

Moses who killed the Egyptian whom he saw smiting 
a Hebrew, when he came to rule the Hebrews, restrained 
the ‘‘wild justice’’ of revenge by allowing only ‘‘an eye for 
an eye,” or smitinug for smiting. Christ went further. The 
progress of law had been along the same line. ‘The pas- 
sions are held in check till reason can speak. Interna- 
tional arbitration proposes the same thing in reference to 
nations. The problem is difficult because international 
passions are strong and thousands, millions of men are 
enlisted in support of them. 

The income-tax case in this country had wonderfully 
demonstrated the power of judicial reason. After giving 
a statement of the progress of the case and its conclusion, 
he said that millions of people had submitted to the deci- 
sion and thus shown their confidence in the decisions of 
reason. 

The first obstacle in the way of arbitration between 
nations was the love of contention. As in prize fighting, 
so in national controversies, many people wanted the con- 
tention for its own sake. This love of contention was 
strong, but was gradually being silenced. The material 
interests enlisted in behalf of military movements con- 
stituted another obstacle. If war breaks out the sol- 
dier has increased pay and prospect of promotion. Cer- 
tain branches of trade are also stimulated by a war. 
Still further, military life, especially in the old country, 
is an important condition of social recognition. We 
must consider the weight which these obstacles have in 
retarding the progress of pacific measures. 

Between the United States and Great Britain these 
obstacles are evidently less potent than between France 
and Germany, for instance. We have happily grown up 
free from the persistent and long continued antagonisms 
of European nations. The love of contention is strong 
in all uncultured natures, and more or less in all natures. 
It is an important element in any broad view of the 
question of international arbitration. 

There are alleviating elements. There is a tendency 
toward creating a brotherhood among the working 
classes, which will raise strong objections against their 
being drafted into military service and shot down. This 
might prevent a war even between France aud Germany. 
Industrial organizations may aid much in the solution of 
this question. 

We shall also have to study the question of what might 
be the result of disbanding the great armies of the world 
and how it may be most satisfactorily accomplished. 
These points and many others which will present them- 
selves indicate that the time is ripe for the consideration 
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of arbitration as a practical question. It is a large ques- 
tion. If we can not do much with it as individuals, we 
may do much together. This Conference ought to accel- 
erate in some degree the great movement towards substi- 
tuting reason for brute force and passion as the controll- 
ing power in human affairs. 


THE CHAIRMAN. 


Tue CuarrMan in closing the session said that recently 
there was pending in the legislature of Pennsylvania a 
bill providing for military education in the public schools. 
A deputation of strong, intelligent men went to the capital. 
to protest against such an enactment. They found their; 
labors greatly aided by those of the labor element. The 
arguments of the representatives of the labor unions were 
so convincing and so influential with the politicians that 
the efforts of the philanthropists were much lightened. 


The session then closed. 


SECOND SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 5. 


At the opening of the evening session a number of 
letters were read from persons unable to be present. 
Most of these expressed hearty sympathy with the pur- 
pose for which the Conference had been called. 


ADDRESS GARRETT. 


Mr. Paitie C. Garretr was the first speaker. He 
said that his interest in the subject dated from the time 
when he was drafted during the civil war. Being a non- 
resistant, if an unknown friend had not paid the commuta- 
tion money for him, he might have been dragged into the 
field and subjected to a severe test of his principles. He 
had then considered carefully the foundation of his con- 
victions, had afterwards attended the meetings of some 
of the Congresses in Europe and other bodies, and had 
learned that the real difficulty was the absence of a sense 
of international justice. He had introduced at the Frank- 
fort Congress a resolution that small powers should be 
considered as having equal rights with larger ones. 
This resolution was treated with contempt. He was 
bound to believe that the British Government till 
believes that might makes right and continually 
encroaches upon small powers. This lack of the sense 
of justice was a great obstacle. 

He thought there were two better methods than arbi- 
tration for settling disputes. The first was by union as 
in the case of the States of Germany and Italy. The 
most signal instance of this was the United States, the 
difficulties between whose States are settled by courts. 
The second method was negotiation, by the officials of the 
two countries themselves. A better method still would 
be the establishment of a court like the Supreme Court 
of the United States. William Penn two centuries ago in 
‘*An Essay towards the Peace of Europe”’ had proposed 
this to the nations of Europe. But it was too early. 
Though a Friend, William Penn proposed that this 
arrangement be backed up by force, each State to fur- 
nish a certain contingent, which force, however, he thought 
would never have to be used. In reply to a question of 
Judge Earl’s as to how this differed from arbitration, he 
said that he considered arbitration a temporary submis- 
sion of a case to a temporary tribunal. He gave an 
interesting statement of the way in which the German 
Emperor had not long ago made an appeal to the Euro- 
pean nations for a simultaneous reduction of armaments. 


OF PHILIP C. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Have said that the United States is the most suc- 
cessful peace society which the world has ever known. 
This association beginning with thirteen independent 
States, proud of their independency, with the acquisitions 
since made, had furnished the extraordinary spectacle of 
one hundred and six years of peace, broken only by the 
calamity of the Civil War, which was itself a very strong 
argument in the line we are pursuing. The principles of 
William Penn and of Henry IV. in his ‘* Great Design” 
are illustrated to the letter in the history of the United 
States. 

Nothing of this, however, has got into the histories. 
History as a rule puts in only what is noisy. It would 
surprise most schools and colleges if you should tell them 
that in 105 years there have been thirty or forty conflicts, 
settled by the Supreme Court, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have led to a shock of arms. The boun- 
dary dispute between Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
was a case in point, yet not fifty men or women in either 
of the two States now knew anything aboutit. The Su- 
preme Court does its work so quietly that it does not get 
into print. Its existence is now and then announced with 
extraordinary fanfaronade in Europe; it takes them en- 
tirely by surprise. But the Supreme Court is virtually 
the head of our government. 

Why was not Henry IV. right in proposing a United 
States of Europe? Why not have a Permanent Tribunal 
to which all questions now leading to war might be re- 
ferred? He thought arbitration ought to be interpreted 
in the larger sense in which it is used in literature. 
‘* Leave it out to men,” as they say in New England. 
That scheme has brought about nearly eighty settlements 
since 1815, and a very good scheme it is. But the world 
has got beyond the method of creating a court for every 
separate occasion. In a permanent court there is no 
possibility of the judges being selected with reference to 
the particular subject in hand. He urged, therefore, first, 
second, last and always a permanent tribunal. That must 
be ‘rubbed in” to the public mind, that people might 
dream of it at night and think of it in the morning. A 
Permanent Bicycle was much better than to have to make 
a new one every time you go out to ride. 

This was considered visionary in Henry IV.’s time and 
William Penn’s, but a hundred years later came along the 
United States and made a great success of it, for seventy 
millions of people now. Nobody dares now to call it 
dreamy. It is better than war, better than diplomacy. 
Dr. Hale then briefly outlined a plan for a court to be set 
up by the six Great Powers, and something of the way in 
which it should work. Such a court would require no 
army behind it to support its decisions. Public opinion 
would be sufficient. Not an ounce of powder had ever 
been burned in the whole course of the jurisdiction of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

A Permanent Tribunal would keep together a body of 
men who understood their business, and a body of intel- 
ligible international law would grow up. Since the time 
of Adam there has been nobody to say what international 
law is. The United States ought to propose to the other 
nations the establishment of such a court. 

The passion for war was not a passion of the men who 
create the wealth of the world and if we could propose a 
practical system, we should have the working, the creative 
force of the world behind us. 
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ADDRESS OF JUDGE ROBERT EARL. 


JupGe Rosert Ear of the New York Court of Appeals, 
being introduced, said that public opinion ruled the world 
and war would never cease till we had a public sentiment 
imperiously demanding its cessation. Notwithstanding 
all peace efforts he had observed that militarism was more 
rampant than it had ever been in his day, except during 
the war. This had been manifested in connection with 
Hawaii and the Spanish war-vessel and the Nicaragua 
trouble. Our navy must be enlarged. There was great 
glorification whenever a war-vessel was launched. Our 
army ought to be enlarged, to make it worthy of a great 
Republic! We needed no army he thought, except for 
police purposes. ‘The friends of peace ought to set their 
face against any increase. There was still a good deal of 
the worship of the warlike among us. We made pets of 
all men, good or bad, who had been engaged on the side 
of the North. They must have all the best places. We 
had special days on which to foster this spirit. Not all 
these things should be condemned, but the war spirit 
should be counteracted. 

We should promote commerce between the nations. 
Commerce was the great civilizer. For the present it 
might be necessary to erect tariff barriers, but some day 
commerce would be as free as between these States. 
‘*Commercial dependence is the greatest security for na- 
tional independence.” 

In international arbitration the first thing was to settle 
individual cases, between two nations, by temporary 
courts. In this way the public mind would be educated. 
In process of time a permanent Court of Arbitration would 
be reached. But before that a great many difficulties 
would have to be surmounted. There would be difficul- 
ties between the larger and the smaller powers about rep- 
resentation—such difficulties as nearly wrecked the efforts 
to form a constitution for this country. This great tri- 
bunal would, however, sometime be erected, and there 
would not be the least difficulty in enforcing its deci- 
sions. Public sentiment, as in the case of the many 
arbitrations already cited, would so press upon the nations 
that they would not dare to disregard any decision. 


REMARKS OF JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


Mr. Josuua L. Baty said that the settlement of diffi- 
culties between nations by some method other than that 
of war seemed to him inevitable, from business consid- 
erations. These considerations were contributing even 
more than moral considerations. Anyone engaged in 
mercantile pursuits had opportunity to observe how the 
lines of demarcation between nations were being grad- 
ually obliterated. Countries once far apart were now 
neighbors. War was therefore to become impossible. 

Science also was bringing about the same result in 
another way. War in the future would mean annihila- 
tion not conquest. With the new implements of war, no 
nation would dare to bring on a conflict. 

Nothing could be done without the support of public 
sentiment. This, as Judge Earl had shown, was now 
being educated in the wrong direction. 

It was a cause of sorrow and alarm to see the military 
spirit spreading over the land. The character of the 
books in the hands of the students was wrong. The 
errors which were abroad must be corrected by the 
teachers at their fountain-head. 
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REMARKS OF HON. WM. H. ARNOUX. 


JupGe Arnoux remarked that Dr. Hale, like one of the 
old prophets, looked into the future and saw what would 
inevitably come. But evolution must do its work first. 
A committee ought to be appointed to urge the govern- 
ment of the United States to make a treaty with every 
power of the world, big or little, providing that all their 
differences should be submitted to some tribunal. All 
the powers of Europe he thought would be ready to join 
with us. That would be a great object-lesson, and would 
certainly result in bringing about a permanent tribunal. 


A resolution was unanimously passed that the Business 
Committee be authorized to print the proceedings of the 
Conference and that the treasurer be authorized to invite 
contributions to the amount of four hundred dollars for 
that purpose. 

The session adjourned at 9.30 p.m. 

THIRD SESSION. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 6. 

Tae Cnarrman on calling the Conference to order 
announced that the subject for the morning was the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. The first speaker introduced was Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine of Boston. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


Mr. Paine said that the movement for this treaty only 
needed to be appreciated by us to succeed. The subject 
did not differ very widely from that considered the even- 
ing before. A treaty between two nations was the first 
step, a high court of arbitration between all was the last. 

The movement for a treaty between this country and 
Great Britain had proceeded by triennial steps. The first 
was in 1887 when a deputation of thirteen Englishmen 
brought to the President of the United States a memorial 
signed by two hundred and thirty-three members of the 


House of Commons. This memorial was cordially 
received. The next step was in 1890, when on the 3d 
of April the Sherman Concurrent Resolution was 


passed by our House of Representatives, requesting the 
President to open negotiations, as fit occasion might 
arise, with other nations for the settlement of differences 
by arbitration. The same year the Pan-American Con- 
gress had been meeting in Washington. After reading 
passages from Mr. Blaine’s address on this occasion Mr. 
Paine said that soon after the adjournment of the Con- 
gress Mr. Blaine sent a circular letter to all the civilized 
nations enclosing a copy of the draft of an arbitration 
treaty drawn up by the Congress, inviting them to join 
us in the proposed treaty. No immediate practical 
results, however, came of this official action of our State 
Department. The next step was in 1893. The 16th of 
June of that year was a great day in our cause. The 
Cremer resolution with the support and the amendment of 
Mr. Gladstone passed the House of Commons without a 
division. This resolution expressed the readiness of the 
British Parliament to co-operate heartily with any move- 
ment from this side of the water. 

After reading from the correspondence between Mr. 
Bayard and Sir Julian Pauncefote in reference to this res- 
olution, Mr. Paine quoted from the President’s message to 
Congress in December, 1893, in which sympathetic allusion 
was made to the subject. Since that time but little pro- 
gress had been made. The Nicaragua matter and others 
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had rendered the condition of things at Washington 
unfavorable to further movement. Resolutions had been 
introduced into both Houses, interviews had been had 
with members of the Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
with the State Department, but as yet nothing had been 
done. He thought the fitting moment would soon come 
when the two great English-speaking peoples would 
bind themselves together in a treaty of perpetual peace 
and amity. 

The excellent effects of the treaty of 1817 by which 
both governments bound themselves not to put war-ves- 
sels on the great lakes illustrated in a most practical way 
what might be expected from the proposed treaty of 
arbitration. 

He was greatly encouraged at seeing the class of men 
and women present at this*‘Conference. It was not a 
local interest which called them together. The press he 
was sure was with us—the Boston press, the New York 
press, the Philadelphia press, as had been made evident 
when Mr. Cremer recently brought to Washington a 
second memorial signed by 354 members of Parliament. 
The pulpit also was on our side. A determined effort 
would secure the result which they all had so much at 
heart. 

Mr. Puittr C. Garrett then moved that a Committee 
be appointed to visit Washington after the close of the 
Conference and appeal to the government for the further- 
ance of this movement. He thought that great progress 
had been made since 1887. The resolution was referred 
to the Business Committee. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR GEORGE H. EMMOTT. 


Proressor Greorce H. Emmorr was next introduced 
and said that it had been most clearly demonstrated that 
the larger part of the electorate of Great Britain strongly 
desired a permanent treaty of arbitration between that 
country and this. He read in full the memorial recently 
brought to Washington by Mr. Cremer, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that it was signed not only by many 
prominent Liberals, but also by Liberal-Unionists and by 
distinguished Conservatives. He did not hesitate, speak- 
ing as an Englishman, to say that this memorial expressed 
the heartfelt sentiment of a large part both of the House 
of Commons and of the British electorate. The memo- 
rial did not proceed from the British Government. It 
was not signed by members of the Cabinet. It was a 
movement of the masses of the British people whose 
interests were one with those of the people of the United 
States. The speaker had been brought up in the North 
of England in close contact with the laboring classes, and 
he knew that their feelings towards the people of the 
United States are different from what they are towards 
any other country. The average Englishman would be 
extremely unwilling to raise a hand against this country. 

The next step towards a treaty would have to be taken 
_ by this country. The people of England would not go 
further, unless encouraged to do so by action on this side 
of the water. This Convention ought to urge suitable 
action on the part of the President and Congress. 

In England at the present time out of every twenty 
shillings raised by taxation sixteen and a half shillings 
went for the support of armaments, past and present. On 
a recent visit to the library of the British Museum, to look 
up some topic in comparative jurisprudence, he found that 
recently published French and German books on the sub- 
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ject were not there. The government had cut down by 
fifty thousand dollars the yearly grant made to the library 


We ought to strive for a permanent tribunal, but we 
ought still more to do the duty next before us. It had 
taken much laborious effort to bring the people of Great 
Britain to where they noware. If the present opportunity 
should go by, international arbitration might receive a 
long setback. The conclusion of the proposed treaty 
would give it a great impulse forward. The obstacles in 
Great Britain were much greater than in this country. 
The Anglican clergymen lent the sanction of their conse- 
crated office to the military system. It was very impor- 
tant that something should be done now. No nobler work 
could be conceived of than that of bringing these two 
countries into still closer union. 


At the close of Professor Emmott’s address Dr. ‘True- 
blood offered a resolution inviting him to prepare his 
address in a suitable form for publication in the press. 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 


After some discussion as to why the British House of 
Commons did not take more formal action on the subject 
of the proposed treaty, the chairman introduced Mr. 
James Wood of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES WOOD. 


Mr. James Woop said that the consideration of this 
subject had been brought to a very practical point. The 
force of precedent had already made arbitration the law. 
This must now be put on paper. Precedent was more 
binding upon the British people than upon us. Both 
because of precedent and of public opinion he could not 
conceive of any question arising between the two countries 
which would result in an appeal to arms. The British 
government was even more sensitive to public opinion 
than our own. What was said in the press was not 
always an indication of public opinion. The press often 
spoke in the interest of votes. Everybody in this coun- 
try seemed to be after votes. The recent Jingo utter- 
ances of the press of this country in regard to Nicaragua 
and other places was to be accounted for largely in this 
way. It was popular to shout against Great Britain in 
order to get the Irish vote. We should soon have an 
anti-Italian policy, for the sake of the Italian vote. 

The sober judgment of both peoples would condemn 
a resort to arms between this country and Great Britain. 
The Anglo-Saxon race was a sensible race. These two 
nations were Christian nations. A treaty of arbitration 
was not really needed to prevent war between these two 
countries. But such a treaty would powerfully promote 
the peace of the world. The English-speaking peoples 
were soon to rule the world. Peoples of all races 
brought into the Anglo-Saxon household soon became 
essentially Anglo-Saxon. ‘The great mold in this coun- 
try was the public school. Though brought up strictly 
to believe that all war was wrong, he (the speaker) grad- 
ually got the idea when he entered the public school that 
there was one exception—that it was a sacred duty to 
fight England. This sentiment in the schools had largely 
changed. 

If England and the United States entered into this 
treaty, the other nations would follow—Germany first 
perhaps. Russia and France might not follow at once 
but other nations would. The realization of our dream 
would come, and come with a rush. 
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The Committee to go to Washington was a wise one. 
We must attack the government at the head—and also at 
the tail. A man in Congress always wanted to be re- 
elected, and you could move him. Everybody must 
besiege the man in Congress, in the interest of this 
movement. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE 8. HALE. 


Hon. Grorce S. Hate, being introduced, said that he 
did not agree with those who drew a distinction between 
arbitration and treaties and tribunals. Arbitration was 
simply the determination of a controversy by impartial 
third parties. The whole system of civilization rested on 
compulsory arbitration. There must be compulsory 
negotiation. Government must say to two opposing 
parties: ‘* Pause; agree with thine adversary quickly, 
while thou art in the way with him, lest he deliver thee to 
the officer and the officer cast thee into prison.” That 
was the first step in all legislation by treaty. The great 
powers must lay their hands on those threatening to go to 
war and compel them to shake hands. 

The next thing was to invite, not to compel, submis- 
sion to a court, as was done in Massachusetts in the case 
of the Board of Railroad Commissioners and the State 
Board of Arbitration. In the case of the former, their 
friendly recommendation had always been accepted, and 
that of the latter in numerous instances. 

If negotiation failed, we should compel submission to 
an able, impartial board of men. The great powers 
should join together and not let any nations fight until 
they had submitted their controversy to an impartial tri- 
bunal. 

All should use their earnest efforts to bring Great Brit- 
ain and the United States into the proposed treaty rela- 
tions. Now was ‘the accepted time.’”” The public 
opinion of the best portion of the community was right 
on the subject. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


Mr. SKINNER, being called upon, said that as he under- 
stood the matter the President and Secretary of State 
were authorized to proceed in this negotiation, and also 
to invite other nations besides Great Britain to join us. 
It was not necessary to go to Congress and wait upon 
Committees. The President would be sustained by the 
public spirit of this country. 

The Nicaragua canal, if it commended itself to the 
business interests of the world, would be built. It would 
benefit Great Britain as well as this country. We ought 
to have less material selfishness and no more anglophobia. 
We were great and strong enough to love every nation. 

The kindly feeling of Great Britain for this country 
had been exhibited on one memorable occasion, when the 
Queen gave the ship Alert, fully equipped, to the United 
States to be sent in search of the lost Greely Expedi- 
tion. He had never seen the Congress of the United 
States so affected as when the announcement of the 
Queen’s gift was made in the body. 

We were not a nation of barbarians, but an enlightened 
Christian nation. He believed that the spirit of every 


English-speaking people was in favor of peace and not of 
war. If the press and the pulpit were with us, the public 
school system should also soon be. 

Hon. Jacop LeFevre, member of Congress, being 
asked to speak, declined as he had just come in. 
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asked by Mr. Garrett whether he agreed with Mr. Skin- 
ner that the State Department should go forward without 
awaiting further action by Congress, he replied that he 
thought the matter needed the impulse of the people 
through Congress, and that Congress would be found 
ready to do anything that would aid the movement. 


REMARKS OF DR. BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 


Dr. TruesLoop, being asked to close the discussion, 
said that during a visit to Washington the past winter he 
found the impression prevailing that the State Depart- 
ment was sufficiently authorized by previous action of 
Congress to proceed to negotiate this treaty, but that 
many were of opinion that the cause would be greatly 
stimulated by a further voice from the Representatives of 
the people. 

He had been reminded while others were speaking that 
we had had no war with Great Britain for eighty-one 
years. During this time the two countries had settled ten 
important controversies by arbitration. Peaceful settle- 
ment was the rule between them. He accepted with the 
utmost faith the statement made several times during the 
morning that there never would be another war of any 
kind between the two countries, whatever the alarmists 
and Jingoists might do. 

There were, however, two dangers to the peace between 
them and two obstacles in the way of the proposed treaty. 
One was the growing prevalence of the spirit of militar- 
ism. This was primarily due to the warlike instincts in- 
herited from the civil war. The spirit manifested itself 
in two different lines; first, in an extreme sensitiveness 
or disposition to take offence, coupled with a growing de- 
sire for territorial extension; secondly, in the restless 
wish to have all the boys of the country, in school and 
church, trained in the arts of war. 

Another danger and obstacle was the misunderstand- 
ing of the source in England from which comes the propo- 
sal for this treaty. There was great ignorance on each 
side of the water of the condition and spirit of the people 
on the other. The impression prevailed at Washington 
that the British government through this treaty was seek- 
ing to tie our hands in order that she may carry on her 
territory-grabbing schemes without interference from us. 
But the movement for this treaty did not originate with 
the British government. It had had to meet the indif- 
ference and the opposition of the government at every 
step. It originated with and was a movement of the 
people. It sought to tie the hands of the British govern- 
ment as well as of our own, to prevent that government from 
continuing its iniquitous colonial policy, its aggressions 
on weak peoples. This false impression of the origin of 
the movement of this treaty ought to be corrected. It 
was doing immense mischief. No more wicked thing 
could be done than to create ill-feeling and misunder- 
standing between these two English-speaking peoples. 

This treaty ought to be made before the century closes. 
The Conference ought to throw the whole weight of its in- 
fluence upon this point. The treaty once signed, Ger- 
many would come into the agreement. France also would 
come. The French and American peoples, never having 
had any war, were as near together in spirit as the British 
and the American. ‘This treaty would do much for the 
speedy destruction of the whole war system. 


The session then closed. 
CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AmMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.”’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. ll Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President» 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Socra, aNnD Morat Aspsects or War.— Sermon | NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 


preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

WitiraM PEenn’s Hoty ExPerm™Ment in Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

War UNNECEssARY AND UNCHRISTIAN. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. 
John Bright. 
postage. 

Waite City sy THE INLAND Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents a copy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


A Batrie.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 


With an Introduction by 


Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for | 


5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, | 


By Henry Richard, | 


B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. | 


THe Nation’s ResponsiBiLiry ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin Trueblood, LL.D. Price, 


5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


THe Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 


postage. 


12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 





Bopy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

THe War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LicuT oF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


HistoricaL OvuTLINE OF THE MopERN Peace MoveMENT. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaRacTeR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions In SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesaTING SocretiEs, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report OF THE CuicaGo Peace Coneress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

THe Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirutions For THe Promotion oF 
BRUTALITY AND BureLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

Ovenut Curistians TO ENGAGE In War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Mixirary Dritt in ScuHoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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Tea and Coffee pots of artistic design with novel 
method of pouring. Prices from $2.50 to $17.25 
each. Ask for them or send for illustrations. 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., PHILA., PA. 
This ts a good thing.—Ed. 
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PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 
DEVOTED 


ro Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 


It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. 

It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 


Price, $1.50 a year. 
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EE ES 
A CH CHANCE T TO MAKE MONEY. 
# I saw one of your subscribers tell in your col- 


I wrote to the Iron City Disb 
Washer Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa., and obtained 
fi: of their Dish ‘ ashers and tried it myself first. 


ing Dish W 


It is just lovely ; you can wash and dry the dishes 
for a family in two minutes, without touching 
your hands toa dish or putting them in hot water. 
I made the first day, $5.00, and everybody wanted 
a Dish Washer just as soon as they saw me wash 
their dishes. Since then I have made as high as 
$18.00 a day, and I believe that I can get enough 
money to keep my brother at school this winter 
and have money in the bank too. Any lady or 
gentleman can do as well as I am doing, Iamsure, 
When everybody wants 

Anyone can get in- 


as I had no experience. 
to buy, it is not hard to sell. 
formation by writing the above firm, and I am 
giad to add my experience, because I ‘think it is 
my duty to others to -_ them over the hard 
times. VIRGINIA HERNE., 
See 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 
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45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 
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THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 

PAX MUNDI. 


PRICES 
NATIONS. By 


By the Baroness von 


A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 











